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GREAT SPEECH 


OF 


MaJ.-Gen. KILPATRICK, 


AT SALEM, 


Tuesday Evening: Oct. 27, 1868, 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE RE-ELECTION OF GEN. 
BUTLER TO CONGRESS. 


His reasons for so doing are 


First. Because “he is now, as he has ever been in the past, 
FALSE TO LIBERTY, AND OPPOSED TO UNIVERSAL FREEDOM AND 
EQUALITY.” 


Second. ‘ That. since the war closed. he has not, only ren- 
dered wise and politic measures odious to the country, by his 
conduct in supporting, them, but HAS TIME)AND. TIME, AGAIN 
UNITED WITH THE DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE House or 
Representatives to defeat. the best efforts.of the.Republican 
party in Congress, preventing the consummation of enactments 
that would have redounded to the glory. of the Republican 
party and given us no little aid in the present great political 
contest.” i 

Third.’ “That he has been guilty of knowingly and wilfully 
urging upon the American’ people, REPUDIATION, NA- 
TIONAL DISHONOR and FINANCIAL RUIN. 

-Fourth, THAT HE IS THE BITTER PERSONAL 
ENEMY OF THE FUTURE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES.’ 
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Fellow-Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


something at least to carry these States for the next President 
of the United States. 
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», And /now,  fellow-citizens,; that» the -election .of, Ulysses S; 
Grant may be counted upon as secure, /I haye taken; upon. my- 
self the difficult, I know, and perhaps, unpleasant, task} of 
striking a blow at his deadly enemies... Sin dots 
. What we want is an administration for the next, four years 
that will be in unison withthe great ,.American Congress. 
And we'do not want, any obstacles in the; way of the. perfect 
consummation‘of the great good which we expect.from the ad- 
ministration/ of; Ulysses 8. Grant. 506) 1 ow oe 
_ And)that is why Lhave come among you. ine od! 
Now, fellow-citizens, as-this is entirely a different class of 
canvass from that in which have been engaged for the, last 
two-montbs, and.as I haye-not’ thought,,of coming |here, until 
about forty-eight’ hours since, have not. made that preparation 
which L expect to make before forty-eight hours, more: roll bys 
And therefore I shall beg your kind, attention, while .L .address 
you this evening, as I shall. be obliged to, confine myself a 
great deal to my notes. fia orirhetert tte Pee gassheg 
I appear before you here to-night at the invitation: of the Re- 
publican Executive Committee of the F ifth, Congressional Dis- 
trict/of old Massachusetts. Does anybody take any exception 
to that?.., have said, at the invitation, of the Republican Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Fifth Congressional District of. old 
Massachusetts ;and’ I-have:.also, come at; the urgent, request 
and solicitation’ of many, of, the ablest, most honesty. Joyal, 
faithful; and well tried. uniom,men’ of: Massachusetts,-and,.of 
the great Republican party throughout the length and breadth 
ofour dandé eyad sd) of usibe bid bas hard ya edt : 
Long before\I, consented to ,accept the, invitationj.and ac- 
ceded. to» the|-earnest_appeals of my Republican: friends. in 
~ Massachusetts and other States, to come among you, Li took 
occasion to, examine carefully-into the merits of, the contest in 
which,.you are now engaged, jand,/also! counselled with, the 
wisest and truest;men of our entire Republican organization ; 
and I became convinced, as they were, that I would not, only 
be justified but, that it-was. my ‘duty. to join with. you in your 
patriotic efforts to’ displace: from position and power-2 man 
who, no matter what may have. been his.services at. any, one 
time during the great rebellion, has, certainly since; that. time 
been only-a stumbling block. and.an:intended. obstacle, and )op- 
position in the pathway of) the great Republican party ; a man- 
who has,counselled that,infamous proposition of repudiation and 
national dishonor; a man who, has never lost an, opportunity 
to.attack and injure ‘before the American. people, the influence 
ofithat distinguished, soldier .and statesman into: whose. hands 
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we hope by the blessing of God to place the future welfare of 
our great Republic. [Applause.] 

I know it has been said by those who feel that it would be 
beneficial to them for bold, bad men to be placed in power and 
retained there, ‘* What business has Kilpatrick to come here 
from a distant State and interfere in any way with our domes- 
tic difficulties?” What right have I to come here? Certainly 
not to dictate to the intelligent people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District what should er should not’ be their duty ; but 
the same right which all American citizens under our ‘Consti- 
tution have exercised on all great occasions, when the welfare of 
our common country atid the’cause of humanity demanded it: 
God forbid that the time should ever come when a J ersey man 
cannot be permitted in Maine or California, Massachusetts or 
South Carolina, Boston or New Orleans, to speak in behalf of 
the great principles of true Republicanism, and of those men 
who in his opinion most fully and honestly represent them 
[applause]; and at the same time to denounce those bold, un- 
scrupulous politicians in whom political ambition and lust for 
power triumph over patriotism, and justice. 

I have come to the Fifth Congressional District of old 
Massachusetts, as your friends and your neighbors have gone 
to Georgia and the Carolinas. I am what unrepentant rebels 
south, and haters of true republicanism in the north style a 
carpet-bagger. And here I propose to remain, joining with 
you heart and soul until the contest is over, and until on the 
morning of the fourth day of November, I may take my 
carpet-bag in my hand, and bid adieu to the boys in blue, and 
the loyal men and women of this district. And I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of hearing you say,— farewell, Kilpatrick, 
thanks, a thousand thanks; you'have helped to save us from 
the lasting, burning shame of being the only Republican dis- 
trict throughout the length and breadth of our fair, broad land 
to send a Republican repudiator into the national councils. 
[Cheers.] . 

But ¢s this a family quarrel? Is this a contest between two 
members of one and the same great political organization? 
By no means. I am almost a stranger among you, but it is 
sufficient for me to know whether a man is true to Republican 
institutions or not when from some causé or other ‘he is not 
only distrusted by those men of the Republican party who 
advocate his election but at the same time is cheered on by 
those in your midst who during the past eight years have been 
known ‘to sympathize with treason and rebellion. It does 
seem strange to me, fellow-citizens, why these men and that 
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party, who for six years have not been able to find language 
sufficiently strong to express their detestation for Mr. Benja- 
min F. Butler, should now, as soon as the best men of the 
Republican. party have, as. one, man, declared. against: his re- 
election, rush to his support, that he may not be deposed from 
place and position. There can be but one reason for this. 
And it is, that, they know full well from his past conduct, in 
and out of Congress that he will do them more good, and the 
Republican party more harm than the united, efforts of the 
Democratic representatives in Congress assembled ;. and that 
they can have no surer nor safer instrument for defeating the 
best intentions and the successful administration of General 
Grant than Benjamin F. Butler. Now, I know that the intel- 
ligent people before me here to-night are not to be satisfied by 
mere assertions; nor will they sever their allegiance from a 
man who,at least did something towards crushing the rebel- 
lion, and who has since been as much abused as any other man 
has been by rebels South and copperhead traitors North, unless 
there are some good and valid reasons for doing so. Had I 
not known that I was able to lay before the people of this dis- 
trict convincing proofs I should not be here before you to- 
night. : 

It is one thing to make an assertion, and another thing to 
prove it. I once heard of a man who had a quarrel at a 
country inn with one of his old neighbors ; who in the course 
of the difficulty denounced him as a thief and a liar, and he 
went home in a terrible state of excitement. His wife rushed 
to meet him to know what was the matter. ‘‘ Matter?” said 
he, “ Matter enough! Why Bill Peters has called me a thief 
and a-liar.” « Why, that makes no difference, my dear,” said 
his wife, ‘¢ as long as he does not prove it.” ** Oh, yes,” said 
he, ‘that’s the trouble; the damn scoundrel has proved it.” 
[Laughter and cheers. ] 

I make no accusation of this character against Benjamin F. 
Butler. 

But here before this intelligent assembly, at his own home, 
and before his neighbors, I charge him, — 

I. With being now, as he has ever been in the past, false 
to liberty, and bitterly opposed to universal freedom and 
equality. [Applause and hisses. ] 

When I get done, if you want to hiss when I mention 
Richard H. Dana’s name, or cheer when I mention Benjamin 
F. Butler, I will not make another speech in this district. 

Il. That since the war closed he has not only rendered 
wise and politic measures, odious to the country by his con- 
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duct in supporting them; but has time and again united with 
the’ Democratic inembers of ‘the House* of Representatives to 
defeat the best’ efforts “of ‘the Republican party'in Congress, 
preventing the consummation of enaétments that! would have 
redounded to the glory of the Republican’ party, and ig us’ 
no little aid in the present great political contest. i - 

“TI. ‘That ‘he has been guilty, not’ ignorantly, for we’ all 
known his gréat ability, but of knowingly and wilfully urging 
upon the’ A'merican’ —— Sypudianeay national dishonor and 
financial ruin. 

IV. That he is a bitter ptirdotial enemy of the faturs Presi- 
dent of the United States; and that’ he will let no opportunity 
escape ‘him to prevent’ the consummation of’ these high’ hopés, 
which''a- distracted peers have phsced: in General Grants 
administration. = 

And ‘God. knows that if’ there ever was a time, fellow-citi« 
zens, when all discordant’ elements, of whatever ‘character, 
should: be by the people now and forever torn from‘ out the 
national councils, that time has arrived. ‘We have had ‘enough 
of war. We'have had sectional differences'and sectional strife: 
We have had’an executive arrayed against the legislature of 
our country, preventing for three long weary years the restora+ 
tion of peace aiid happiness. It’ is time that all this should 
end; that our country may be once’ more re-united, ‘and that all 
hearts, however discordant, may bring up aeceptable: sacrifices 
and’ _. them on the altar’ of the country: 


a That Columbia’ s/ soil may have a war line no longer, 
A line between brothers conflicting their own; d 
That the blessed re-union may cement hearts yet stronger, 
‘The past be forgotten and buried alone.’ 
Peace!’ Peace!. °Tis the dearest, the happiest word 
That man long at'war with his kin ever heard; 
"Tis the watchword of j joy to humanity given, 
_, ?Tis the sweetest note touched on the harpstrings of Mennoks: ke 
Now, fellow-citizens, if these four charges be true— if I 
am able to convince you here to-night that the charges which 
I now make against Benjamin F. Butler are not mere idle ex- 
pressions ‘used for political’ effect, but are words of truth and 
soberness; then, tell me, are you willing that such a man 
shall represent you, the Fifth District of old” Massachusetts, i in 
the next American. Congress? . [Cries of “yes, yes,” ‘no, 
no,” and applause. |" 
Then you would be willing to vote for Jeff Davis to repre- 
sent you in Congress. (Applause, and prolonged cheering. ] . 
“J Yave said that he Was an enemy ‘to liberty and universal 
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freedom’ and equality before the law; I have’ said that he 
would be a stumbling-block in the way of the administration 
of Ulysses'SvGrant. And yet you dare tell me here to-night 
that. you will’have him represent: you in’ Congress: ‘The men 
who say this now, ate the men who went up ‘into Canada to 
escape the draft.’ [Loud cheers and laughter.) +” 
‘Now there’ are men here to-night who want' to vote for Gen. 
Benjamin F.’Butler. |" Well, you have a perfect right to do so. 
Now, gentlemen, ‘you make’ a’ very ‘great mistake; for I said 
if the charges be trae what would you do? And you said 
Yes. Well, I am going to see whether this is true or not. I 
did not’ put ‘the*proposition to' you that “if this were not 
true,” but I put the proposition, if it were true; and you said 
Yes. [Applause,and eriés of “ Yes.”] God help the people 
that would ‘say yes, if-it was true.’ ‘There’ is no redemption 
for them. [Loud cheers and*noise.]  Let/us look at the proofs 
and-see. “Give me your kind attention. “You only fire me up 
a little when you interrupt*me. I wish? to: discuss this-ques- 
tion calmly and coolly ;. but when men say yes, when I have 
pictured to you-a state of affairs of that kind, and ask you if 
you will vote for such a.man if they are true, and you say 
Yes, I tell you it, brings. back the same feeling that I used to 
have on those: grand old’ fields of the war, when’ we saw the 
rebel “ gray-backs.” [Cheers and shouts of “* Good.”] I have 
said first; that Benjamin F. Butler is now as he has ever been 
in the past, false to liberty, and bitterly opposed to human 
freedom andvhuman equality. “[Voice, That aint so.” ] We 
will see ; wwe will'see. Iymight-prepare your minds for that damn- 
- ing evidence*which I'shall in a‘moment bring before you to sub- 
stantiate that charge by asking you who have known Benja- 
minK)‘ Batler ever ‘since! he arrived at:years of manhood, to 
eall back to recollection one single-act or word of his througli- 
out his entire public life up to 1861, in favor of humanity to 
the oppressed. Now ‘let’ the’ man that said:yes, and the man 
that -proposed thrée'cheers for. General Butler please point me 
to one act, [Voice—* Can't do: it.] On the contrary, do you 
not distinctly ‘remember that he was always identified with 
those ‘men’ and that party inyour: State whose business iti has 
ever been to sustain oppression? “And that none were more 
active than he in: securing ‘that: infamous law for the rendition 
of the helpless fugitive:to bondage ; and that he was among 
the foremost to aidin’its exe¢ution.; arid here upon the soil of 
Massachusetts, the eradlé. of liberty, sacred to freedom, and 
hallowed by the blood of your:heroie’ ‘fathers.on Bunker Hill, 
to! tear from:the very: altar of justice the panting Victim who 
had sought an asylum from his cruel wrongs? 
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Are your memories so short fellow-citizens, that you have 
forgotten the time when you received into your district with 
open arms, Richard H. Dana, driven by Democratic malice 
created by such men as Benjamin F. Butler, from the city of 
Boston, because he had dared to lift his voice in behalf of a 
chained and broken-hearted captive; a captive who after hav- 
ing escaped from the lash and scourge of the slave drivers, in 
spite of remonstances and impassioned appeals, was returned 
by Benjamin F. Butler, and his associates, to the fiendish cru- 
elty and hopeless misery that ever awaited the captured fu- 
gitive? Why don’t you cheer? [Laughter.] 

But let uscome down to more recent dates. On the after- 
noon of the departure of Mr. Butler on the steamer ‘‘ Spauld- 
ing” for the city of Charleston, South Carolina, where the 
Democratic convention was to be. held, he dined with several 
gentlemen at a public hotel in Boston, and to one of the gen- 
tlemen, (whose name I will give when Gen. Butler asks me 
for it, or denies this charge,) he said: 


“Sir, I am going to Charleston to influence the Democratic 
party to put in their platform the Dred Scott Decision, and I pro- 
pose to fight it out on that principle until I can buy and sell a 
nigger in the streets of Lowell as I can buy and sell a pound of 
candles ; for by G—4, sir, it is my constitutional right.” 


Thus spoke Benjamin F. Butler in 1860. Why don’t you 
cheer ? ; 

That was but eight short years ago, and now he wants to 
represent this glorious old anti-slavery district, and defeat 
that life-long advocate of the poor slave, Richard H. Dana. 
[Cheers and hisses. ] 

The man who will hiss now would have voted for Benedict 
Arncld against George Washington. [Voice,— No, sir.] Yes 
he would. 

I say that the man who could utter that atrocious sentiment 
in 1860 was a bad public man and leader then, and is a bad 
public man and leader now; and it is not to be wondered at 
that a man who could thus raise his arm against human liberty 
in 1860, should be ready and willing to betray the sacred 
honor of the republic in 1868. 

_A Douglass delegate from the State of Massachusetts to the 
Charleston Convention, he »roved.a traitor to his chief, and 
voted fifty-two times for Jeff. Davis, whose treasonable in- 
ten: ions were as wel: known to Mr. Butler then, as they were 
to the world a few months later. 

Honest Democrats, when they saw that Breckenridge and the 
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southern leaders were bent upon extending and_perpetuating 
the hideous crime of slavery throughout the United States, 
and treason and rebellion promptly drew out of the organiza- 
tion. 

Not so Benjamin Butler. To the very last he advocated 
the election of John C. Breckenridge, when he knew in his 
heart that the success of the southern wing of the democratic 
party was but the downfall of freedom and the triumph of 
slavery. ; j 

“Oh,” say General Butler’s friends, “ but when war actually 
did come, did he not promptly respond to his country’s call, 
and with the Massachusetts soldiers march to the field?” Now 
is the time for a good cheer. You don’t seem to know when 
your turn comes in. [Applause and laughter. ] 

Oh, yes; I am the last man to take the slightest feather from 
his military plume; bat tell me, is there a friend of General 
Butler here to-night. who dares to say that he ever contem- 
plated or desired that slavery should perish with the war? 

He was one of those men who, while they desired to save 
the union of States, were equally anxious to preserve slavery, 
that dark stain upon our country’s honor, an institution so 
wicked, so cruel, — and oh, how offensive in the eyes of God! 

Have you all forgotten, fellow-citizens, almost one of the 
first acts of General Butler’s military career? Have you for- 
gotten that when ‘“ Maryland, My Maryland” was sending 
forth from her cities, her towns, her hills and her valleys, her 
able-bodied young men to swell the rebel ranks, the governor 
of that State intimated to General Butler his fears that the 
slaves would rise against their masters, and General Butler, a 
Massachusetts General, replied that there need be no fears of 
any trouble from the slaves, for the Massachusetts soldiers 
would keep them in subjection;—as much as to say, “ Go 
ahead, sir; push forward across the Potomac into the rebel 
army, men, arms and supplies. I, with my Massachusetts 
boys, will keep the nigger quiet.” 

Don’t you believe that? [Cries of “no, no.”] Hear a 
voice from the dead. [Laughter and cheers.] General But- 
ler on the ninth of May [applause and hisses] wrote a long 
letter to Governor Andrew, who to-day sleeps the sleep that 
knows no wakening, andin that letter he defends his action in 
offering the Eighth Regiment to suppress a negro insurrection. 
This is from the History of Massachusetts in the Rebellion. 
Hear what Governor Andrew says: 


I think that the matter of servile insurrection among a commu- 
nity in arms against the Federal Union is no longer to be regarded 
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by our troops in a political, but solely in a military point of view, 
and is tobe contemplated as one of the inherent’ weaknesses: of 
-the:enemy, from the disastrous operations of which we are under 
no obligations of a military character to guard them, in order that 
i they may be enabled to improve the. security. which,.our arms 
would afford, so as to prosecute with more energy their traitorous 
_attacks upon the Federal Government and Capitol. The mode in 
which outbreaks are to be considered should depend entirely upon 
the loyalty or disloyalty of the community in which they ‘occur; 
and in the vicinity of Annapolis, I can, on this occasion; perceive 
no reason of military policy why a force summoned tothe defence 
of the, Federal. Government, at this moment of ‘all others, should 
bevoffered to be directed from its immediate duty to help rebels, 
who stand with arms in their hahds obstructing its progress 
‘towards the city of Washington.—Schouler’s History of Massachu- 
setis in the Rebellion, page 156.” ; 


Yow said that what I'said was not true; and I have read 
from the history of: Massachusetts to prove it to be true: ‘I 
will read a little’ more to show you whether or no General 
‘Butler is the friend of humanity: says*General Butler, in his 
communication to Governor Andrew :— - 

.. ©Shall history teach usin vain? Could we justify to ourselves, 
although with arms in our hands, amid the savage wildness of 
camp and field, we may have blunted many of the finer.moral‘sen- 
sibilities, in letting loose four millions of worse than savages upon 
the homes and hearths of the.South?: “Can we: be justified to 
the Christian community of Massachusetts? Could such a course 

_ be consonant with the teachings of our holy religion? I have.a 
very decided opinion upon the subject; and if any one desires — 
as I know your Excellency does not—this unhappy. contest to be 


prosecuted in'that manner, some instrument other than myself 


must be found to carry it on.” — Mass. in the Rebellion, paye 158. 


Were that loved son. of Massachusetts, that liberty-loving 
Goyernor, who ruled your State so ably and so, well during 
the great rebellion, here to-night, he would remind: you. of his 
stern reproof to General Butler on that occasion, and would 
tell you, féllow-citizens, who respect and honor his memory, 
. that you: should not vote fora man who by:such acts as. these 
‘has proved his unfitness to be recognized among the true cham- 
pions,and defenders of freedom, t { 

Loet.us.see if: he would not have said so... I came across this 
history to-day; I did not know before that I had such good 
proofs against, General Butler, Governor Andrew says again: 


“T am compelled to declare with ‘reat reluctance and regret, 
- that the: course‘of proceeding under Major-General Butler in 'this 
Commonwealth; seems to have been designed and adapted simply 
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to afford means’ to pétsons of bad ‘character to foal. money un 
scrupulously, and to enéourage men whose’ unfitness’had excluded’ 
them from any appoititment “by ‘me’ to the: volunteer: service, to! 
hope ‘for such ‘appointment ‘over Massachusetts’ troops from other! 
authority: than. that, of the Executive of Massachusetts. peters 
in the teeeitions age Fibs: 7 I dailt sword 


And. passing. oe ‘General Butler’ 8 raglan 6 career, 
whether successful or not it is not. for me. to, say, I find, 
another,act, which,sets at.rest forever all, attempts at refutation 
of the charge that I have made. . In 1862 aslave in South Car-, 
olina, enlisted in. the: fourteenth Maine Regiment, of Infantry.. 
He was applied for by his former. master. to the ¢olonel.of the: 
regiment; and the colonel, took the man down by. the nap of, 
the neck and.kicked.him, out of doors. The man then applied 
to General Butler, who stripped. the, blue uniform from off the, 
negro’s, back, ‘and, turned him oyer to his former master. 
[Now.ds a.;go0od., time to., cheer.] Iam telling you the truth, 
and, I haye got, the proof. General Butler had attempted to 
get out, of it,by saying that if the man had been captured he. 
would have been killed,» He: might. have, been it is very true ; 
but, the same thing might have happened to a white soldier. . 
And ,he says that, he did. not, turn him, over, to. his_ former, 
master... And here. we.have. proof... This: man escaped from. 
New Orleans and. went. up. to Baton Rouge, re-enlisted and 
became,,one of the best soldiers, and. was shot. down, by, the’ 
rebels, while. bravely fighting the battles of his country. I 
have got the proof here, from the colonel of the regiment, and 
from investigation.,..And Benjamin F, Butler does not deny it ; 
he only offers an excuse for it. Do you want anything more 
to. convince, you; of that, charge? I think HOt [Profound 
silence]. 

With these facts staring General Butler i in the face, he. will 
require something; else than mere denial to.set aside these 
charges... Even, the, expression, * contraband,” which he has 
the. credit. of originating, is..2 deception, when we remember 
that. it,comes from the lips of such an enemy, of human liberty, 
as Benjamin. F, Butler. . What did he mean when he took the 
slave;and declared him ‘contraband of war”? Did he do it 
in the ,cause.of freedom?,: Did he do it from any generous 
feeling towards, the slave; or any promptings of. justice, and 
humanity to the, unoffending, down-trodden. race? 1D» far 
from it... 

He has told us ; what he meant, He. negarded the negro then 
just as he did when he boasted that he would yet buy and sell 
negroes in the streets of Lowell; not as a human being entitled 
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to liberty, but as property, no better than any beast that 
grazes in the flocks of the husbandman; a_ thing without 
righs, even a soul, to be confiscated as a prize in war, and 
hustled about in trade as goods and chattels. Wherever his 
acts have benefited the slave in any way, those acts have 
always shown that he never had sympathies with the cause of 
humanity, but that they had been deliberately calculated 
beforehand, not in the interest of the slave, but to give a 
fancy word to catch the crowd. 

Of course General Butler will not rest under the grave char- 
ges which I now have brought against him, and shall contin- 
ue to bring against him until his defeat is secured. And I 
here protest, fellow-citizens, against your accepting that class 
of evidence which he has brought to destroy the effect of the 
charges already. made against him; evidence that would not 
have been received in any Court of Justice in the land. 

Why, suppose, fellow-citizens, that any of these gen- 
tlemen who have been cheering for Benjamin F. Butler, 
should go and steal a horse, and be arrested, —do you 
think any amount of certificates made by these three gentle 
amen would clear any one of them? That is the case precisely. 
General Gordon accused Benjamin F. Butler of high crimes and 
misdemeanors in conjunction with other gentlemen; and Gen- 
eral Butler brings the affidavits of these other gentlemen to 
prove that it is not true. It isa great wonder that these gen- 
tlemen don’t get an affidavit from General Butler to set them 
clear. Such evidence would not be admitted in any Court o. 
Justice. I protest against it. 

And then when anybody attempts to influence an election 
against Benjamin F. Butler, he always gives as a reason that 
the man has been a personal enemy, or something of that kind. 
I do not think he can bring any such charges against me. I 
received my first wound trying to execute his orders. He 
called upon me the other day, with his old Democratic friend, 
Mr. Loring, and asked me to come down here and make 
speeches for him. So that if he says anything against me, 
fellow-citizens, why did he want me to come down here and 
make speeches for him? I have got his card, with his name 
written on it, with his compliments sent up to me at the hotel. 

I want to refer to one other circumstance here. One of 
those gentlemen who had attacked Benjamin F. Butler is Mr. 
James W. Simonton. I believe he is one of the gentlemen 
employed on the associated press, a man of high standing in 
the country. General Butler says of him: . 
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“A leading editor of that paper,” said he, “is one James W 
Simonton, who once resided in California. I happened to have a 
nephew living there:at the same time,— a stout strapping fellow, 
who may have sometimes been a little hasty and hea strong. 
This Simonton abused . Senator. Broderick most foully in his 
newspaper and my nephew whipped the fellow like a dog. Since 
that time, Simonton has taken it out by writing violent and abusive 
articles against me, like the boy who getting thrashed by his play- 
mate, said, ‘well if I can’t lick you I will make faces at your sister.’” 


Now here’ is the answer to that charge : 


GENERAL AGENCY N. Y. AssoctaTeD Press, 
Monday, October 26, 1868. 


To the Editor of the New York. Times: 


Gen, B. F. Butler seeks to break the force of the Times’ criti- 
cisms of his public character by attributing their authorship to 
the undersigned, and charging me with specific motive for malice. 
The hero of Fort Fisher, in all this, “economizes the truth” with 
a reckless enterprise peculiarly his own. 

While I should be proud to merit the abuse of one who is so 
renitle finding his true level among original and honest. Republi- 
cans, I cannot, by, silence. accept the unearned compliment which 
he pays me. Be good enough, therefore, to say to the public for 
me, that years have elapsed since I have had any editorial connec- 
tion with the Times, or have either written or inspired anything 
for its columns which was not published over my own proper 
initials. 

“Allow me to add, what General Butler knows well already, that 
his story about Senator Broderick and myself is a pure invention, 
I never saw in California, any connection of his other than the 
brother who was with him in New Orleans during the war. The 
latter I had the honor to denounce to President Lincoln, at Wash- 
ington, in 1861, in terms which, though just, I will not repeat here, 
because their subject is no longer living: to answer‘me. What I 
said of that member of the Butler family was uttered publicly and 
deliberately: in. the presence of the party denounced, and of some 
seventy or eighty other Californians. Neither he, nor any friend 
of his, ventured to question the accuracy of my statements, for 
there were numerous living witnesses present to verify the literal 
truth of every word which public duty impelled me to utter. 

“ The General’s cause must be far weaker than thoughtful men 
have hitherto dared to hope, if he finds it. necessary to meet direct 
charges against himself by coining such pitiful falsehoods against 
another as I have thus exposed. 

Respectfully. 
J. W. SIMONTON. 


Here General Butler defends himself against Mr. Simonton’s 
attack by saying that it is the result of a thrashing which his - 
(General Butler’s) nephew gave to Mr. Simonton in California, 
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and. that; ‘since that time Simonton has, taken it, out, by 
writing violent and abusive articles against me, like ,the.. boy 
who getting thrashed by his playmate said: well if I can’t:lick 
you, Iwill make faces at your sister”) 05 00 | ’ 
"Now I recollect that some months ago General Butler was 
thrashed by a mechanic, in the General’s' employ at Lowell, 
and as the General could get no satisfaction out of the, me- 
chanic, 1 wonder if he.is now making faces at the mechanic’s 
sister. : 

‘And then, here is the ¢onversation between General Butler 
and the Boston Traveller Reporter — ‘Berwi “(Do you 
know, whe a a is ; Sites Redpath D salasioa em- 
ployee of General Butler.) _. 


_ ‘The reporter said to him. ‘¢I have been reading Gordon’s 
speech in, the Advertiser, Mr. Dana’s. friends ‘regard it as a 
damaging indictment against you.. Do you know Mr. Gordon?” 
_.* Oh, yes,” said. the General in a tone of contempt, ‘TI 
know Gordon very well. Hei was educated at West. Point, 
left’ the army to become a lawyer, failed in: both capacities — 
was starving: In the’ beginning of the war, when every man 
who had séen West’ Point was supposed ‘to be a Wellington, 
Governor Andrew appointed him Colonel of the Second Massa- 
chusetts regiment,.and regretted it but once, and that; was all 

And General Butler continues to malign the reputation iof 
this gallant ‘officers Now I know very’ little about General 
Gordon ‘except’ by reputation, but ‘T have some evidence here 
behifid which no man can go, and whi¢h silences forever all 
allegations that, General Butler can, make’ against General 
Gordon... t fortlint tani hour AY ST ai wai 5 fH ft 

Here is the evidence s.ij i) ou) on + 


geiis ' ; Tot 


o  HieapQuaRTERS| ARMIES OF THH UNITED STATES, 
ae eR st ant Wasnineton, D.C., July 4, 1866: 
His Excellency, A. Johnson, President of the United States:, », 

This’ will introduce to you Gen, G. H. Gordon, of Massachusetts. 
an applicant,’ I believe, for’ a‘éivil appointment.” Gen! Gordon 
being a graduate of West Point of about: my own date, I have 
known him Jong, and’ ean speak of’ his character from personal 
knowledge. ; be2ogzs elt ovad L ep toiogs 

He served gallantly in. the Mexican War, was there twice 
wounded aid ‘brevetted for gallant and meritorious services. In 
the late rebellion he seryed throughout the conflict, rising from 

« colonel to brigddier, and brevet m ijor-genétal,) | eto ot 
©) Whilst’the army was holding Lee'in Richmond‘and Petersburg, 
J. fouiid :the: latter. was’ receiving supplies, either through the in- 
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efficiency or with the permission of the officer selected by General 
Butler for the command of Norfolk, from Norfolk, through Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake canal. | 

Knowing Gen. Gordon to be honest and capable, I caatved 
him to the Army of the James to take that command, knowing 
that no persuasion could make him swerve from his duty... 

I.can speak of Gen. Gordon knowingly, as being. reliable. in 
the highest sense, and capable. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient’ servant, 

U.S. GRANT, sie orn 


[A few hisses.] 

Why, you men who are apie are hissing General Grant— 
nobody else. I expect: you had just as soon hiss him as any- 
body. But you ought to pay attention, so as not to make any 
mistakes. 

It. seems to me. that (issier al Butler has been entirely, mis- 
taken’ in your capacity and your intelligence, or he, would 
have selected: more sensible men, who would have. understood 
that they were paid to come-here to-night to, cheer. for General 
Butler, but not to hiss General Grant. 

And then General Butler speaks of West Point snecringly, 

All that Benjamin F, Butler. can say against West Point, 
and West Point, officers. will affect; them and public opinion no 
more than can the puny waves of the Hudson affect, the rocky 
battlements. upon which the Nation’s school is bnilt,-, It is 
enough to say that. West Point, has -had the everlasting honor 
of having sent forth a Grant, a Sherman, a Sheridan, and | a 
Thomas, “who above all other, men with the glorious heroes 
whoes deeds, shed lustre upon our. Navy,, did, most. to 
preserve the. Nation’s life. All. hail West. Point,,. my 
alma mater! The plains of Mexico, the blood- stained, hills 
and valleys: of Virginia, Vicksburg, Lookout; Mountain, Mis- 
sion Ridge, Resaca, the far-famed: Kenesaw and Atlanta, the 
Wilderness, Sherman’s, great. march from, Atlanta, to’ ‘the 
sea, and old Appomattox Court. House, are each and all-en- 
during monuments to perpetuate. thy fame: and. should the 
nation’s life be, again assailed, to thee, and to. those, thou, hast 
sent forth will all hearts. look, as they did in. the dark days of 
1863 and 1864, as their last and only hope. Would that Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, who reviles thee, had had a little of thy, train- 
‘ing! Had he possessed a differential of that, knowledge which 
four years of nurture in thy, lap. would, have, , ven, him, he 
might then have been able to write upon; his, batt. tle-flag dee in, all 
justice. and honor, the names of Big Bethel and Fort: Prue 
. I have but little more to say, gentlemen, on, this, subject 5; i 
do not like.to take up. your. time, but I wish. to Abele, a 
speech made only a short time ago. ; 
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General Butler said of the charge that he would not act. in 
harmony with Grant’s administration : 

“I say that the charge is a slander on General Grant, for I 
shall be entirely in harnony with true progressive Republican 
principles, upon which I assume his administration is to be 
conducted ; of this I can have no doubt, and so his adminis- 
tration will have no more ardent supporter than myself.” 

Now, it strikes me, fellow-citizens, that this is condition- 
al, and that General Butler is to be his own interpreter of 
what he considers true Republican ideas. ; 

He says Grant is with him; and that if General Grant will 
say that he does not want him elected he will retire from the 
canvass. 

Now I am a personal friend of General Grant; and I know 
what I talk of. If he can get a telegram from General Grant, 
or a word of encouragement’ from Mr. Washburne, his bosom 
friend ; or from General Rawlings, his Chief of Staff; or from 
the next Governor (I hope) of the State of New York, Mr. 
Griswold; or from General Schenck, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives ; or 
from General Garfield, chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs; or from Hon. James G. Blaine, of Maine, 
who will probably be the next Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; or more than that, 1r HIS TWO COLLEAGUES IN THE 
Unrrep States Senate, SENATORS SUMNER AND WILSON, AND 
THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FoR GOVERNOR OF Massacuvu- 
setrs, WILLIAM CLAFLIN, WILL PUBLICLY ENDORSE THE INFA- 
MOUS FINANCIAL POLICY ADVOCATED BY GENERAL BUTLER AND 
TO WHICH HE STILL ADHEXES, I will retire from this platform 
and this district. 

Why, he spoke against an old staff-officer of mine the other 
day, and said that he would have to get a tumbler of water 
and a tooth-brush after having talked of him. 

Now I can bear testimony to the good conduct of Major 
Lander, for he was on my staff. General Butler said he was 
in the commissary department, selling coffee and tea and such 
things to the poor. soldiers. Well, gentlemen, he never sent 
flour, bacon, nor shoes into the rebel lines for cotton [cheers] ; 
and he remained in the service until the war was enced, when 
he received an honorable discharge, which cannot be said of 
General Butler. The General also says, “* Why, Major Lander 
has told you that whether or no I am elected I won't get the 
offices of this district.” And J am here to repeat that asser- 
tion. Whether he is elected or not, he will not have the dis- 
Fon] of a single office in this congressional district. [Sensa- 
tion. ; 
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I know what I say, gentlemen ; I would not be here if I did 
not. You, gentlemen, who are making a noise here, who are 
working for him because you think you are going to get Mr. 
Lander’s place, will have a hard time. [Applause.] When 
you displace from office Major Lander, General Grant will 
come all the way here to see the new man put in office. 
[Cheers for General Grant. | 

In reference to the second charge, I shall refer you to but 
two or three instances of the many that can be cited, and are 
to-day patent to the American people. 

First of these in importance comes General Schenck’s care- 
fully prepared and thoroughly digested tax-bill, which was de- 
feated by General Butler and his Democratic allies in the 
House of Representatives. 

That bill cleared up the question of taxation, and presented 
to the people the best plan yet suggested for relieving the 
country of its burden, and securing the public revenues with- 
out injustice to any class. 

It was comprehensive, effective, and impartial; but in the 
closing days of Congress, when even seconds were precious, 
General Butler led the fierce assaults made upon it by the 
Democrats, and by his persistent misrepresentations, sophis- 
try, and bullying of timid Republican members, prevented its 
passage, thereby compelling Congress, in the short time al- 
lowed, to enact another and imperfect law, which has been a 
damage to the party throughout our political canvass. 

Next comes General Garfield’s army bill, a measure of equal 
importance with that of the tax bill. This bill had been pre- 
pared after a long and careful consultation with General Grant 
and other officers of high rank in the army. It had passed 
the Senate, and would have passed the House but for General 
Butler and his same democratic abettors. It would have re- 
duced the army one-third, and its annual cost ten millions of 
dollars. 

One of the offensive amendments with which General But- 
ler and his democratic allies loaded down this bill, was a sec- 
tion intended as a covert and deadly thrust at General Grant. 
It required him to designate which officers were of the least 
worth, and which should be mustered out of service; when 
this should have been left to a board of officers appointed for 
. that purpose. How dishonorable and treacherous, thus to 
cunningly frame a law, and require our great and beloved chief 
to execute it, for the purpose of bringing upon him the enmity 
of the officers and their friends, whom he, in the faithful per- 
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formance of duty, would be compelled to disconnect from the 
army ! 

I need not refer to other cases of a similar character. His 
overbearing, offensive, bullying manner in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is the subject of common conversation all over 
the land. But Ineed not tell citizens of this District much 
about that characteristic of General Butler, for you have an 
instance of it in this contest. I refer, of course, to his bom- 
bastic proclamation and reward, issued «in the outset of the 
canvass, which tells the people of Massachusetts that they 
must beware how they meet in convention and assemble to- 
gether in caucuses, and gives them to understand that they 
must speak in low whispers and bated breath when they talk 
of opposing his election; that his hired emissaries are on the 
watch, and that unprincipled men all over the District are 
ready to clutch with their greedy hands the five hundred dol- 
lars offered for any information, true or false, no matter which, 
so long as it serves the purpose for which it is wanted. 

Now let us look at the third charge. 

The Democratic party has invited us to three feasts. The 
first was a feast ushered in with the discordant shouts of trea- 
son and rebellion; and which, ere it was ended, had strewn 
the land with graves, and filled five hundred thousand homes 
with the dark shadows of mourning. 

The second feast was in 1864, when they bade us to coward- 
ly and traitorously declare the war for the Union and human- 
ity a failure, and to humble ourselves before the arrogant 
slave power; and now they have invited us to the third and 
last feast. 

It is not war, — it is not a shameful submission to the dis- 
solution of the Union, but it is a feast of national dishonor 
and ‘national ruin. 

In this the Democratic party North, and unrepentant 
rebels South, find in Benjamin Butler, of Massachusetts, a 
bold, able and unscrupulous ally. 

Many weeks ago he made up his mind to join, in this 
respect, the Vallandinghams, the Pendletons, Wade Hampton 
and the butcher. Forrest. 

Said he to a friend at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
just after the failure of the first impeachment : 

“‘ Well, impeachment has failed, but I have got a better 
dodge. I am on another tack, and I’m going to push it 
through. I’m going to advocate payment of the 9-20s in 
greenbacks, and I shall introduce a bill in Congress to place a 
tax upon the interest of the national bonds.” 
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‘ Why,” said his friend, “¢ General, that would be dishonor- 
able, and the people will repudiate you and your proposition.” 

“You know very little about these things,” was General 
Butler’s reply, ‘Did you ever know or hear of a people who 
if they could get rid of paying their debts, would not do so? 
I can carry every township in the Fifth Congressional District 
on that issue.” 

Fellow-citizens, is that so? Can he doit? The great body 
of this intelligent aydience are silent. [Voice—so they are. ] 
Has he not slandered the honest people of Essex County when 
he stated that they would not pay their honest debts, if by any 
quibble of the law they could avoid it? 

Are you going to allow this man to return to Congress your 
representative, to make -you appear in the eyes of tHe world as 
a community of repudiatiors and scoundrels, or will you 
repudiate him and his false theories, and prove that you are 
honest, not only as individuals, but honest as a people? , 

Was there ever such an infamous attempt to bring reproach 

upon a people, and ruin the credit of a nation? If, my 
friends, you are honest, as no one doubts, except those who are 
dishonest themselves; and if you hold here, as does the entire 
Republican party, to an honest payment of our national debt 
according to its letter and spirit, you do not, you cannot sym- 
pathize with nor support General Butler, who does not pretend 
to have changed his views. 
' There is where the danger lies. He has not changed; and 
you, who know him well, know that when he is once again 
firmly settled in his seat, he will return to the charge, until he 
has fastened his repudiating theories upon the American Con- 
gress and the nation, or irrevocably separated and destroyed 
the Republican party. Now, my friends, let us look at this 
question of finance for a few minutes. 

It became evident, a year and a half ago, that Grant must 
be the Republican candidate for President, and that, if the 
contest of the Democratic party was simply against the recon- 
struction measures and Grant, they had no chance. 

Their leaders saw that they must throw another issue into 
the conflict, on which they could divide the Republican party ; 
and, therefore, while Seymour talked specie here, Pendleton 
went west and proposed greenback payment of the 5-20 bonds ; 
that is, to substitute a non-interest bearing bond for one bear- 
ing interest, the promise of both being a promise of dollars, 
and the only dollar known is the gold or silver dollar as cre- 
ated by law to contain a certain weight of metal. 

Pendleton proposed to save something for the people by his 
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plan; now what does that saving depend upon? If the green- 
back becomes as good as gold, as Butler now says he means to 
make it, there would be no gain in paying bonds with them, 
nor would the holders object. 

The only gain in greenback payment is to continue and pro- 
mote the dishonor and discredit of the Government, so that 
the greenback shall not be worth its face in gold. 

If we have any right to save taxes by depreciating our own 
promise, why not go the whole figure and destroy our credit 
entirely? It would be very easy to do so; all we should need 
would be to put Butler, Pendleton, Vallandigham and Wade 
Hampton into office. 

Now, hew came Butler to adopt Pendleton’s ideas? Did he 
conspire with him? Did he do it to break Grant? Was he 
not then busy in defaming Grant? Have we any reason to 
suspect that he opened negotiations with the Democrats? 

It is a strange coincidence that this plausible fraud had no 
effect. or power until Butler took it up, and when he took it up 
as he avows for the purpose of saving Ohio, he so far saved it 
as to put a Democrat into the Senate in place of Mr. Wade. 

1. He headed the movement to pay the é-20 bonds in 
greenbacks — by means of a large increase in the volume of 
our currency. He repeatedly attempted to levy a tax on all the 
bonds of the United States, and succeeded in getting the Cobb 
resolution passed, instructing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to bring in a bill to tax the interest of the bonds ten 
per cent. 
~ Mr. Hooper’s report exposed the dishonesty of the scheme, 
and the bill was never called up. 

In two subsequent attempts to do the same thing he was 
voted down by an overwhelming majority after having made 
an elaborately prepared speech ‘to show that England taxed 
her bonds in the same way. 

General Garfield exposed his misstatements and answered 
his speech —and showed that such attempts as this, at tax- 
ing the bonds, were destroying -the credit of the Government. 
He illustrated this by the fact that the old five per cent bonds 
of Massachusetts were worth twenty-one cents on the dollar 
more than the five per cent 10-40 bonds of the United States, 
solely because the credit and good faith of Massachusetts was 
better than that of the United States. Mr. Butler said it was 
not because the credit of Massachusetts was better, but because 
her bonds had longer to run. Garfield showed they were 
shorter bonds than the 10-40’s. Thus General Butler was 
willing to rob Massachusetts of her credit for the sake of 
carrying out his scheme. 
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He has been obliged to swallow the greenback question 
down to the pit of his stomach; but he has the same desire 
to take it up again, as we know he will do. He returned to 
the attack time after time, when he attempted to tax ten per 
cent upon the interest of the bonds, which is about one per 
cent. 

I remember when I was in Chili, and the news came of this 
effort on the part of General Butler; Chili gold is worth 
about eight per cent less than ours, and government securities 
were selling for seventy-nine cents. When the news reached 
Valparaiso of General Butler’s financial scheme the bonds fell 
nineteen cents; and were bought for a little over fifty-eight 
and a half cents on the dollar. That is the effect upon our 
securities abroad of the proposition made by General But- 
ler. He wants to return toa gold currency; and how does 
he proceed? Why, by issuing a thousand millions more 
greenbacks and flooding the country with shinplasters and 
making his platform a shinplaster platform. 

And then he wants to tax the national bonds. 

Now how many of these are there? One billion, five hun- 
dred millions. Who holds them? Six hundred millions are 
held abroad, and cannot be taxed by Benjamin F. Butler or 
any other man. Four hundred and twenty-five millions form 
the basis of our banking system, paying to the general gov- 
ernment eighteen millions a year to decrease the debt. That 
only Jeaves four hundred and_ seventy-five millions to be 
accounted for. The savings banks report that they have got 
three hundred millions. Do “bloated bondholders” put their 
bonds in savings banks? Nog. And to tax the savings of 
widows and orphans, even Benjamin F. Butler would not think 
of doing. 

Gentlemen, you see it is perfectly ridiculous to undertake 
such a thing. His plan for returning to a gold currency by 
issuing more greenbacks is an absolute absurdity. Pendleton 
himself, with all his skill at figures, could not figure it out, 
if he wanted to. It is very like the problem which my father 
once gave me to solve. Said he, ‘‘ my son, I have an old cat 
at the bottom of the well; she jumps four feet up, and falls 
six feet back, how man jumps will it take her to get out?” 
Well, said I,f figures don’t lie, father, and I haven’t made 
any mistake, your old cat must be half way into the 
lower world by this time. You put Benjamin F. Butler in 
place of the cat, and you will see where B. F. Butler and his 
financial theory will be on Tuesday next. [Great laughter 
and cheering. | 
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Fellow-citizens, are you ready to. come to this feast which 
has now been prepared for you by the Democratic party and 
Benjamin F. Butler? Are you prepared to enter upon the 
broad road to national. dishonor. and financial ruin? If so, 
‘vote for Benjamin F. Butler. 

But first, before you do it, unite with unrepentant rebels 
south and copperhead Democrats north, in the shout. that the 
war was a failure. Blot out with freedmen’s blood the hon- 
ored names of Grant and Colfax, and write in their places, 
with your own hands and with a rebel pen (which you can get 
anywhere south of Mason and Dixon’s line), made from a 
Yankee soldier’s bones, the infamous names of Horatio Sey- 
mour and the villain Blair. And then, on the fourth of March 
next, as you tear down the old flag of freedom and equality, 
and plant the bloody rebel rag upon the dome of the. nation’s 
capitol at Washington, shout with Horatio Seymour, and Frank 
Blair, and Jeff. Davis; one and all shout the old rebel battle- 
cry and rebel yell, as if 


“All the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell.” 


And then shout and scream in wild glee, as you dance about 
the Democratic cauldron, steaming with treason’s broth: 


“Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble. 
Round about the hell-broth go, 
In the motley fragments throw: 


Wand of Treason, reeking red, 
Poison-fang of Copperhead, 
Tongue and lip of perjured Lee, 
Bitter tear of refugee, 
Curse of planter, prayer of slave, 
Blossom from a martyr’s grave, 
Rod of “ Moses,” which he lost 
When he pardoned Pharaoh’s host, 
Skull of prisoner at Fort Pillow, 
Blood of freedman at Camilla, 
Hampton’s torch, Fred Douglass’ letter, 
Booth’s revolver, Blair’s letter, 
Tombs’ whip and Forrest’s sneer, — + ‘ 
And a sigh from Dostie’s bier, 

_ Seasoned with guerrilla’s oath. 


Seymour stirs the horrid broth — 
Bound about his head a rag 
From the Alabama’s flag; 
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Cloak of canvas that the gale 
Wrested from the pirate’s sail; 
Wand of witchery that bore 
Treason’s flag in ’64. 

With a weird and hissing sound 
Rocks the caldron round and round, 
And he cries, ‘’Tis very good! 

Lo! the cup of Brotherhood!” 


What virtue is to woman, honor is to a nation. And fel- 
low-citizens, you had better blot from memory the glorious 
past; acknowledge that the rebels were right and we were 
wrong; allow them to run a ploughshare over the graves of 
our martyred heroes and brave boys in blue, who fell in de- 
fence of the old Union and the cause of the right ; better,do 
all this, than submit to national dishonor. And I say here 
to-night to Benjamin F. Butler, and the entire Democratic 
party, that you may be willing, ay, desirous to destroy: the 
nation’s honor and bring financial ruin upon the people ; but 
there are five hundred thousand brave boys in blue who will 
take care of you and the Democratic party, and at the same 
time preserve the nation’s plighted faith. ; 

I said that General Benjamin F. Butler was an enemy to 
General Grant. And I repeat it; and I need but refer to one 
or two instances to prove it. 

Just about the time the nation was most anxious as to who 
would be the future candidate’ of the Republican party, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler met in the City of Washington a friend of 
mine and said to him, Who are they talking of for the nominee 
of the Republican party this fall up in Massachusetts ? 

The reply was, General Grant. ‘‘ Grant!” said he, “ Grant! 
Why don’t you know he is a common drundard? Don’t you 
know that yesterday while the people were coming out of 
church he was picked up in a state of beastly intoxication in 
the street and carried home. Go home and tell that to the 
people of Massachusetts, and see what they will say.” My 
friend replied, ‘‘I will do no such thing.” A little later, he, 
with a prominent gentleman of the press, visited Willard’s 
Hotel, and there heard that Grant had been drunk the day be- 
fore. He went down to the National Hotel and heard that 
Grant had been drunk the day before. He went down to the 
Kirkwood House, and there he heard that Grant had been 
drunk. He thought as it had been repeated to him by so many 
he would inquire into the source from which it came. And he 
went back to Willard’s, and he traced it to Benjamin F. But- 
ler. He went back to the Kirkwood House, and he traced it 
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to Benjamin F. Butler..; He went back: to the National Hotel, 
and he traced it to Benjamin F. Butler. And this ‘same Benja- 
min F, Butler has tried to make the people of: Essex County 
believe that he is the friend of General Grant. _ 

When General Grant had made out his official report and Mit 
was handed in, a little circle of friends gathered about. One 
of the ablest and best men in the Nation said, — ‘‘ That re- 
port is only equalled by Czesar’s Commentaries.” ‘* Cxsar! 
Cesar !,” said General Butler, ‘‘ Now in the. name of all, the 
gods at once, on what meat does this our Cesar feed, that: he. 
hath grown so great? ; 

I will answer ye. Humanblood. Human gore. The blood 
of ninety thousand brave soldiers slain from the Rapidan to the 
gates of Richmond.” 

Fellow-citizens and friends, the man who could utter that 
bitter sentiment against General Grant is not his friend to-day, 
Boys in Blue. [Shouts of ‘no, no, no.”| I ask you fellow- 
citizens, Boys in Blue and loyal men, to get a photograph of 
Benjamin F.. Butler, Brick Pomeroy, and the villain Blair. 
Blair said that General Grant would not be allowed to live out 
his term of office. . Brick Pomeroy said that he would not live 
out one-quarter of his term of office,—and Butler accuses 
General Grant of being a human butcher. 

When the English bishops were being tried for their lives, 
there arose a universal shout and cry: ‘And shall Trelawny 
die? And shall Trelawny die? Then forty thousand Cornish 
men ‘will know the reason why.” Boys in Blue, shall our 
great leader die? Shall our great leader die? Then five 
hundred thousand Union Boys will know the reason why. 


